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port of safety and eternal rest. The simile was 
a striking and emphatically encouraging. 

irst Month Ist, 1846.—Another year com- 
menced! May it be spent as it ought to be, if 
life is afforded, in entire dedication to the Divine 
will. Surrounded as I am with so many bless- 
ings and privileges, may I never forget the Al- 
mighty Giver. Our evening meetings were 
opened in the Eleventh Month, and continue to 
be held, we trust, under the influence of Heav- 
enly Goodness, in which the Gospel has been 
preached powerfully, and I believe effectually ; 
the canopy of solemnity has so overshadowed 
the large assembly, that a pin, had it been 
dropped, would have been easily heard. May 
we profit by these instances of merciful kind- 
ness! They closed on the twenty-ninth day of 
Third Month, and have been seasons of Divine 
favor which I trust will be gratefully remem- 
bered. 

Fourth Month 18th—Our Yearly Meeting 
commenced this day. May best wisdom be af- 
forded by the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift, to steer the ark of the testimony in safety, 
amidst the tempestuous waves that surround. 

24th.—The meeting closed its sittings ; it was 
very large, more than fifteen hundred women 
were in attendance; it was favored with solem- 
nity, and the Gospel was preached with power. 
A living exercise was felt that the testimony 
held by the Society from the beginning might 
be supported ; the many apparent deficiencies 
be removed ; and though it was painful to ob- 
serve a spirit of opposition in some mistaken 
Friends to the wholesome advice and epistolary 
communication held forth by the Meeting for 
Sufferings, yet the dignity of the meeting was 
supported, and closed it with solemnity. 

Fifth Month 24th.—Our Quarterly Meeting 
was held, and though no ministerial labor was 
heard, yet the sweet solemnity which as a canopy 
crowned this large gathering, was truly impres- 
sive. In the Quarterly Meeting, the reading 
of the extracts from the men’s Yearly Meeting 
was instructive and anointing. 

Our beloved friend, Jane, wife of Caleb Pierce, 
was yesterday, the 3rd instant, suddenly re- 
moved by death. She attended meeting in 
the morning, dined and laid down as usual, 
and was removed in a short time after, before 
medical aid could be called in. She was an 
elder in Society, and for many years filled the 
station of Overseer in Arch Street Meeting with 
honesty, faithfulness and impartiality, unmoved 
amidst all the trials which have assailed the 
Society. She stood as an upright pillar to go 
no more out, and we trust was prepared with 
her lamp trimmed and burning to enter into 
the joy of her Lord. She was in her seventieth 
year; a very handsome woman and looked re- 


communication at the house. The multitude 
were solemnized, and many much affected on 
the occasion. Under the powerful ministry, a 
solemn quiet reigned. I thought on looking at 
her beautiful remains, how pale and silent lies 
the lonely clay. May her mantle rest upon 
her children, and they, with all who knew her, 
endeavor to imitate with humility her Chris- 
tian example of dedication to the cause of Truth 
and righteousness. She was interred in the 
Western ground. 

Sixth Month 25th—This morning our deat 
friend, Hannah Logan Smith, widow of James 
Smith, of this city, departed this life in peace. 
She was one of a meek and quiet spirit, re- 
markable for her humble simplicity of man- 
ners ; her gift in the ministry, though not large, 
was often lively, and particularly addressed to 
the children, who on Fifth-day attended meet- 
ings from the several meetings under the care 
of Friends. She attended meeting a week pre- 
vious to her death. She was favored to be sen- 
sible to the last, evincing a calm, confiding spirit, 
desiring her children “not to hold her from 
bliss,” into which I have no doubt she has en- 
tered. Her burial took place on the thirtieth, at 
the Western ground, attended by a large num- 
ber of Friends and others. 

Eleventh Month 2nd.—Our Quarterly Meet- 
ing was largely attended this day, and we were 
favored with a sweet solemnity, as also with 
some excellent counsel from Ebenezer Roberts, 
a ministering Friend from New Jersey. His 
communication to parents on the right educa- 
tion of their children, ought to be impressively 
engraven on their hearts, and I trust will not 
be forgotten by those to whom it was addressed. 
It was, I think, a good meeting, Ancient Good- 
ness seeming to be round about us. Our evening 
meetings were opened last evening, and though 
a very wet time, it was large, and was favored 
with excellent advice and powerful warning to 
the youth. 

First Month 1st, 1847.—The new year has 
commenced with a lively morning, mild as 
spring. It has been so far a favorable winter 
—very little cold weather. It has been an 
eventful season on account of our country being 
involved in a ruinous and cruel war with Mexico, 
which our wicked rulers have waged against 
the wishes of the people, and the dreadful ac- 
counts received of a famine in Ireland by which 
thousands have perished. Great exertions have 
been made by almost all of our citizens to en- 
deavor to assist them, sending immense supplies 
of flour, corn, etc. Vessels laden with them are 
almost constantly sailing to relieve them. The 
failure of the potato crop has caused this great 
calamity. Our Society has been ready in al- 
most every part of the land to assist them, send- 
ing several thousand dollars. 

Fourth Month 24th. Our Yearly Meeting 
closed its sittings this morning. It has been 
largely attended, and often, with solemnity. 

An interesting document by the Meeting for 
Sufferings was introduced, showing the very in- 
correct and false views written by persons call- 
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Deborah Howell. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 

Seventh Month 25th, 1845.— Our beloved 
friend Sarah Emlen, and Dugan Clark and 
wife arrived safely at New York in the Great 
Western steamer, on the morning of the twenty- 
first, after a short passage, having fulfilled their 
missions to the island of Great Britain. They 
all attended the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia yesterday, and were favored to minis- 
ter with Divine authority; Asenath Clark, in 
solemn supplication, returning thanks for the 
blessing of preservation amidst the various 
scenes through which they have been engaged 
both by sea and land. Sarah Emlen was sweetly 
enabled to minister in the language of encour- 
agement to the little ones, who were almost 
ready to think they were undeserving of the 
Divine notice and regard, encouraging to con- 
tinue in prayer, as we were assured, the effectual 
fervent prayer of the righteous availeth much. 
It is cause of humble thankfulness that this be- 
loved Friend has been permitted to meet her 
family and friends, as her increased indisposition 
while in England had almost precluded the 
hope of her ever again seeing her native land, 
or mingling with them in social intercourse. 
May she still be continued to the Church, an 
upright pillar in the house of the Lord, to go 
no more out, and a corner-stone polished after 
the similitude of a palace. Our friends, John 
Pease and Isabel Casson, having finished their 
os sailed, and have safely arrived in Eng- 
and. 

Ninth Month 17th.—A deputation of Friends 
having been appointed at the London Yearly 
Meeting to attend the ensuing Yearly Meeting 
of Indiana, arrived last week in the steamer 
Great Western, at New York, came here from 
Burlington on the fifteenth, namely: William 
Forster, Josiah Forster, his brother, Geo. Stacey, 
and John Allen. They are all conspicuous 
characters in their own iy and we trust will 
be of use here. We had a favored meeting 
this day, being beautifully and powerfully en-| markably well for her age. 
couraged to believe in and rely on the never-| Fifth Month 6th—The interment took place 
failing Anchor, sure and steadfast, and which | yesterday afternoon, one of the largest burials 
entereth into that within the veil, and which i have seen for some time, all classes appearing 
amidst all the storms and tempests which may | desirous to pay this last tribute of respect to 
arise, will prove to the humble waiting soul | this “mother in Israel,” as she was styled by 
a sufficient reliance to enter at last into the! dear William Evans in his feeling, impressive 
































































ing themselves Friends, but truly they were not 
one with our early Fiiends in their unsound 
views of our doctrines. It is a noble work, and 
we trust will open the eyes of those who have 
been blinded by these misled writers. We desire 
to be thankful for the mercies of the week, the 
excellent counsel held out to us, and we may 
say that the “shout cf a King is still heard in 
our cainp.” 

Here the memoranda close, the last few papers 
showing evidence of failing sight. The selection 
and copying of them, has been a work of love, 
and a hope is entertained they may prove in- 
teresting and instructive to others. 





Led Away from Rome by the Spirit. 


Inthe Converted Catholic for the Tenth Month, 
there is an interesting sketch of the life and 
conversion of a Spanish Capuchin priest named 
Manuel Ferrando. His mother, to whom he was 
greatly devoted, having died while he was in his 
teens, he vowed to entomb himself, spent a year 
in solitude—much of the time in a chapel at- 
tached to the family mansion—and then, ac- 
cording to his vow, “renounced the world, 
becoming a Capuchin monk.” He had read 
that the moment one donned the monk’s garb, 
the soul became whiter than snow and all sins 
were forgiven. Instead of this, he only found 
unrest, causing him to ery day and night for 
pardon and peace of soul. Yet, he said, “ the 
heavens were brass.” 

Nevertheless, he records, he became a fanat- 
ical monk, giving himself to penance of every 
sort. ‘One occasion, on a Good Friday safter- 
noon, desiring to enter into the passion of Christ, 
I made a scourge of ropes and pins, with which 
I disciplined myself, until I fainted from loss of 
blood.” Actuated by a real desire to please 
God, he thought he could propitiate Him in no 
other way than by works of supererogation. By 
special dispensation of the Pope, having as yet 
not reached the required age, he was ordained 
a priest, notwithstanding that, in a private in- 
terview with the bishop, he had imploied him 
with tears not so to do, as being unworthy of 
such honor. Next, in preparing himself for the 
celebration of the first mass, as it is called, fast- 
ing and other penance and prayers were con- 
tinued. But even then he failed to find peace, 
so that the acknowledgment is made that, “ for 
the first time, doubt found lodgment in my 
heart. I thought I had officiated unworthily. 
All the sacrifice I had made was insufficient. If 
I was not well prepared, I could not understand 
what more man could do.” 

A new epoch in his life, however, occurred 
with his appointment as visitor of the large dio- 
cese that included the important cities of Mal- 
aga, Granada, Seville and Cordova. While on 
this circuit, he received directions from Rome 
to go to the Phillipine Islands, but, upon rep- 
resentations made by numerous friends, action 
under that appointment was postponed, and he 
was elected superior of a monastery in Barra- 
meda. This position, while it brought him into 
intimate relations with Rome, resulted in an 
accession of scruples and doubts. He says: 

“T found that many high places in the Church 
where I hoped to find absolute purity, were gov- 
erned by human passions, instead of the Spirit 
of God. I lost faith in man, but my faith was 
unshaken in God and the Pope. I entered into 
correspondence with Rome in regard to several 
doctrinal doubts that had come to trouble me, 
and received no satisfactory answer, only pro- 
tests that I was too scrupulous. So I perceived 
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that they themselves had little faith in the doc- 
trines they professed to teach. A series of events 
brought me tothe point where I felt I must either 
break with Rome, or lose all faith. Either course 
seemed fraught with pain. I resolved to send 
my resignation to Rome, pleading my poor 
health, which had broken under my mental 
strife and constant labor.” But his plea and 
his resignation were not accepted. 

At this critical time, the superior of the mis- 
sion in Colombia, South America, arrived, and 
determining, if possible, to return with him, the 
desired permission was sought and obtained. M. 
Ferrando had conceived a very high idea of 
mission work, and thought that, at least there, 
he should find the Spirit of God. Yet unrest 
and doubts still followed him. Nevertheless he 
seems to have been a sincere seeker fur a true 
life in, and walk with, God, and for the con- 
sciousness of so great a blessing. So he says: 

“At last came the day, a terrible day, the 
decisive moment upon which all my future must 
depend. My doubts had increased, until I had 
reached the climax of despair. But my soul 
could not rest in that void. It needed to repose 
on something certain, needed to rest in the arms 
of God, to whom my mother had taught me to 
pray. I needed to believe in God, but God, in 
my conception, had no medium of communica- 
tion with souls, except through the Church, and 
this channel was so unworthy that I could not 
trust in it. To continue to concede infallibility 
to the Pope, was new the greatest blasphemy.* 
In these supreme moments, the mind flies. I re- 
viewed the whole line, from Peter to Leo XIII, 


and in all the Popes I saw contradictions, of 


such importance that one could not attribute 
them to the Holy Spirit without believing Him 
capable of lying against himself. I needed a 
God of mercy, and He revealed himself to me 
as giving his life for the world, without any 
distinction of class or persons. If this God, who 
is the need of my life, existed, I must renounce 
Rome.” 

His conscience, then, according to the light 
he tnen had, accusing him of what he had been 
taught to hold as the greatest of crimes, that 
of being a heretic, the question arose whether 
he ought not to go straightway to his confessor 
and open his heart to him. But this course he 
now found to be impossible, for the past im- 
perfect and untrustworthy conscience of his 
duty had given, or was giving, place to that 
spiritual understanding which errs not, because 
it is a radiation of the Divine Light, ‘“ the mani- 
festation of the Spirit given to every man to 
profit withal.” “In the turmoil of conflicting 
thought,” he says, “I turned to my God and 
cried.” A copy of a Protestant Bible, obtained 
frem a Presbyterian minister in Barranquilla, 
proved very helpful and comforting at this 
juncture, so that he was finally strengthened to 
go to the bishop at Caracas, acquaint him with 
the important decision he had reached, and say 
his farewell to Rome. This he felt further called 


* Quoting from the Catholique National of Seventh 
Month 13th, 1895, the India Meuhaen gives the fol- 
lowing utterance of the Archbishop of Venice. It 
is boldly declaratory of a blasphemous dogma which 
I surely believe those spiritually minded clerics, Pat- 
rick of Ireland, Francis of Assisi, and Fenelon of 
France, would have utterly rejected: “The Pope is 
not only the representative of Jesus Christ, but He is 
Jesus Christ himself, hidden under the veil of the 
flesh. Does the Pope speak? It is Jesus Christ who 
speaks. Dves the Pope accord a favor or pronounce 


an anathema? It is Jesus Christ who pronounces the 
anathema, or accords the favor. Sothat when the Pope 
speaks, we have no business to examine. 
only to obey.” 


We have 





to do at an appointed meeting in a public hall 
in the same city, which however, was, attended 
with some tumult, and many stones were hurled 
at him on his way back to his lodging-place. It 
need only be added that, early in this year, 
Manuel Ferrando came to this country, and 
having found good friends, is pursuing a course 
of study in English, with some prospect of re- 
turning to labor among the Spanish-speaking 
people of South America. 
Jostan W. LeEeps. 





For “ THE FRIEND,” 
Indian Sketches. 


I have been interested in the character and 
history of the Indiao inhabitants of our country 
from my earliest recollection of important sub- 
jects, and particularly of those who received the 
Moravian missionaries in Ohio. To many per- 
sons an Indian is simply an Indian, being un- 
acquainted with the circumstances in regard to 
their being of different nations, having different 
languages and customs, almost sufficient to lead 
to a belief of their being of different origin. 

In Ohio the Wyandots were in the country 
when it was first visited by the whites. A le- 
gend informs that a hundred years before the 
French came to Quebee, they resided in Canada, 
on the north side of the St. Lawrence River: 
the Senecas occupying the opposite side. They 
had long been on terms of amity, when an un- 
fortunate incident provoked a terrible war be- 
tween the tribes, and finally the remnant of the 
Wyandots kept their place, and seated them- 
selves in what is now the State Ohio, east of the 
Sciota River, and along Lake Erie as far west 
as the Maumee. They acknowledged they were 
aggressors in the war with the Senecas, and, 
generations before it, had removed to Canada 
from the west. All the tribes in Ohio claimed 
a Western origin, and some of their customs in- 
dicated an Asiatic ancestry, if not an Israelitish 
descent. This idea was entertained by the dis- 
tinguished founder of Pennsylvania, who ob- 
served the similarity of their religious rites with 
those customs of purification, reckoning time 
by moons, and physical appearance. All the 
tribes held to a belief in a Supreme Being, the 
Creator of all things, and in nothing could be 
charged with idolatry. It was a belief with 
them that the religion they held was communi- 
cation to their forefathers by the Great Spirit, 
which was sufficient for the purpose of eternal 
salvation to them, and consequently it would 
be wrong to forsake it. 

The Shawanese tribe was from the South, 
and had emigrated to the Ohio about 1730, and 
were in the light of tenants at will under the 
Wyandots. They were close friends and united 
in all their enterprises, yet in their councils in- 
terpreters were necessary. I give the family 
appellations in the two languages, as given by 
John Johnson, of Miami County, Ohio, who was 
for more than fifty years United States agent 
with them. 


WYANDOT. SHAWANESE. 
My father, . Ha, yes, ta, Notha, 
My mother,. . Ane, heh, Neegah, 
My brother,. . Ha, en, ye, ha, Neecthetha, 
My sister, A, en, ya, ha, Neehematha, 
My wife, . . Azut,run,oh,oh, Neewa, 
Thy wife, : . Keewa. 


The Wyandots appear more anciently to 
have been called Hurons, and their language, 
like the Delaware, abounded in vowels. While 
the Shawanese had many consonants and was 
lofty and sonorous. 

The Wyandots on the Tuscarora River early 
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received the Moravian missionaries. These faith- 
ful servants entered the forest homes of the In- 
dians, in earnest labor to induce the inmates to 
accept the benign precepts of the Gospel of a 
crucified Saviour, and by a living faith to wit- 
ness their hearts to become imbued with a meas- 
ure of his Holy Spirit as exhibited by the in- 
comparable Sermon on the Mount, as given in 
the fifth chapter of Matthew. 

Frederic Post and John Heckewelder visited 
them in 1761 and 1762. Other missionaries 
were sent out by the Society at Bethlehem, 
Penn’a, among whom was David Z:isberger, 
who faithfully labored for nearly sixty years, 
and who was born in Moravia (Europe), the 
fourteenth of Fourth Month, 1721, and died at 
the mission in Tuscarora Co., O., on the seventh 
of Eleventh Month, 1808. 

These efforts were so far successful that a num- 
ber of the Wyandotte nation became measurably 
civilized, and adopted the customs and doc- 
trines of the missionaries, the number being es- 
timated at two hundred. They were settled in 
three villages, and when peacefully engaged in 
their agriculture, were surprised by a band of 
whites, who collected ninety-six of them in their 
meeting-house, and while engaged in their re- 
ligious devotions fell upon them and murdered 
the whole, one small boy being able to escape, 
and to fitly finish the work, set fire to the build- 
ing to burn the remains of their victims. The 
other villages having been apprised of the ap- 
proach of the whites, fled and were not pursued. 

If agreeable, | purpose in a succeeding paper 
to give some account of a religious service, and 
also the experience of a converted Indian. 

(To be concluded.) 


Daniel Wheeler as a Father. 
FROM “CONCLUDING REMARKS” TO HIS JOURNAL, 

“It is far from being the intention of the editor 
(his son) to attempt any elaborate delineation of 
the character of the subject of these memoirs ; 
this he thinks will be best gathered from the 
correspondence and the memoranda which have 
preceded. There is, however, one feature on 
which he hopes the reader will bear with him, 
whilst he offers a few remarks which appear to 
be called for by the peculiar observation which 
he enjoyed, viz: the mingled fidelity and ten- 
derness with which his father sustained the re- 
sponsible character of a parent. 

In reverting to this particular, those who en- 
joyed the privilege of a familiar relationship, 
feel that they have abundant cause to rise up 
and call him blessed. From their early years, 
the benign influence of his devout and pious 
spirit was forcibly felt; and it is now a mourn- 
ful satisfaction to the survivors to recollect that 
their earliest impressions of good were associated 
with the affectionate counsels of their departed 
father. His was not the-language of precept 
only—that of his strikingly consistent example 
was still more powerful. It was impossible to 
observe from day to day the thankful, cheerful, 
humble frame of mind which he so uniformly 
manifested ; his watchfulness to check every 
rising of improper feeling, and, above all, the 
deep reverence and filial love which filled his 
heart towards the great Author of every mercy, 
without being made sensible of that blessed and 
all pervading principle, which regulated the daily 
tenor of his life. His children at once loved 
and honored him, for while he possessed their 
entire confidence and the fullest hold on their 
affections, they knew that he was unflinching in 
the refusal of whatever he felt to be inconsistent 
with his principles or their highest good. Not- 








withstanding the kindness of his nature and the 
strength and warmth of his parental feelings, 
his known firmness precluded all hope of induc- 
ing him to yield to their inclinations when these 
stood opposed to their eternal interests. 

Many perhaps may have been more system- 
atic in their instructions, but few could keep 
more steadily or practically in view the superior 
importance of heavenly things. From their 
earliest years he patiently labored to imbue the 
minds of his children with the love and fear of 
the Almighty. He instructed them diligently in 
the Holy Scriptures, and endeavored to explain 
in a manner suited to their capacities the truths 
they contain. He was also persevering in his 
efforts to exhibit to them the example of the 
righteous of other generations, and especially 
that exemplification of the fruits of his own 
principles which the lives of the early members 
of our Society so strikingly display. For this 
purpose he set apart a portion of time daily in 
which to read to his family, works of this de- 
scription ; a practice that was continued up to 
the period when his religious labors called him 
from them. Perhaps some might be ready to 
think that such a course would be found irksome 
by the young, but certainly in the present instance 
the result was widely different, and his children 
can now recall the feelings of solemn interest 
and enjoyment that often attended these read- 
ings, and the short period of quiet by which 
they were invariably followed. It was also his 
custom each evening, when his children had re- 
tired to rest, to visit their chambers and en- 
deavor to direct their hearts to their great 
Creator and Preserver. On these occasions, he 
would repeat or teach them to repeat passages of 
Scripture or poetry of a devotional character, 
to which his own admonitions were frequently 
added ; and he generally closed these sweet and 
well remembered seasons with a solemn pause ; 
during which, doubtless, his pious spirit was 
often engaged in committing them to the Lord. 
As his children advanced towards maturity, 
instead of relaxing his watchful care, he felt 
that there was need rather of redoubled vigil- 
ance to shield them from surrounding danger. 
Ever anxious for their best welfare, yet deeply 
sensible that through Divine Grace alone, their 
youthful minds must be awakened, quickened, 
and enabled to lay hold of a Saviour’s love; he 
was earnest in imploring for them this heavenly 
gift, and diligent in watching for opportunities 
to impress upon them the importance of spirit- 
ual things. 

One instance of the condescension of the Lord 
in hcaring and answering his prayers may be 
here introduced. As his eldest son attained the 
age of manhood, earnest were the cravings of 
his father that the Lord would direct his heart 
“into the love of God and into the patient wait- 
ing for Christ.” He knew well that to the 
natural man the things of God must ever be a 
mystery, and he longed that through submission 
to the operations of the Spirit of Truth they 
might be opened to his understanding. Often 
with parental tenderness he silently watched 
the opening convictions of his inquiring mind, 
and as opportunities presented, he labored to 
explain to him the views he had himself re- 
ceived. At one time the sentiments of his son 
on these all important subjects were exceedingly 
unsettled, and he passed through a deep mental 
conflict before he yielded to the light of Divine 
Truth in his soul, which dispelled the doubts 
and reasonings by which he was assailed. It 
was at this period that one evening his father 


and he were alone together, they had much con- | 


versation on the points which then pressed 
heavily on the mind of the latter. Before re- 
tiring to rest his father handed him the Bible, 
and requested him to read a chapter ; he took 
the book and read the third chapter of Malachi. 
Deep seriousness overspread his countenance, 
aud after a considerable time of silence he re- 
peated, “The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple, even the messenger of the 
covenant whom ye delight in,” and he shall be 
“ like a refiner’s fire,” and like “ fuller’s soap ;” 
adding, “ yes, He will come into his own temple, 
the temple of the heart, and there do his own 
work. I never understood this chapter before, 
nor saw as I see it, the spiritual nature of the 
Gospel dispensation.” The impression thus made 
was not soon effaced ; and it was evident to his 
thankful and rejoicing parent that the pro- 
phetic declaration was indeed fulfilled in his 
experience, that the Lord had come into his 
temple and was there working to the purifying 
of his soul. The change which gradually suc- 
ceeded was most striking, clearly evincing to 
those around that the day had indeed dawned 
and the day-star arisen in a heart long oppress- 
ed with darkness and a prey to many doubts. 
In reference to this period, his father once re- 
marked with much emotion, “this kind can 
come forth by nothing but by prayer and fast- 
ing,” intimating the long continued exercise of 
soul through which he had been led on behalf 
of his son. 

Two avenues to evil he guarded with especial 
jealousy in his domestic sphere—the introduc- 
tion of books of an injurious tendency, and the 
association which he allowed to his children. 
With respect to reading, he was liberal in sup- 
plying whatever he thought calculated to im- 
prove or expand the mind and furnish profita- 
ble exercise to the understanding ; but very few 
productions of a frivolous or hurtful nature es- 
caped the vigilance of his watchful eye. On 
these occasions he regarded not the inclinations 
of those he so tenderly loved, and he has been 
known when works that he disapproved had 
been lent to his young people, to return them 
himself to the parties from whom they came, 
accompanied by a frank avowal of his senti- 
ments respecting them. 

With regard to society for his family, his 
situation in a foreign country, far separated 
from those of his own religious views, would 
doubtless have appeared to many to present 
unusual difficulties. These he endeavored to 
obviate by rendering home as pleasant and 
cheerful as possible, and thus leaving his chil- 
dren little to desire beyond its precincts. Per- 
haps few domestic circles ever presented a hap- 
pier scene than his own, while its links were 
permitted to remain unbroken. 

Doubtless the result of such a system has 
been to make the changes and separations in- 
evitable in a world of fluctuation and muta- 
bility fall heavily on the hearts of survivors; 
but the shelter thus afforded to their inexperi- 
ence and to the unfixed principles of early 
years was an invaluable safeguard, and they can 
now look back with grateful hearts to the wis- 
dom and care of their departed parent. If his 
labors have not always been attended with ade- 
quate results, his children can freely, though 
with shame acknowledge, that the fault rested 
not with him but with themselves, and as re- 
specits those who have been called from this 
state of probation, the survivors are permitted 
to believe the counsels and prayers of their 
pious father were blessed on their behalf, and 
that they were made partakers of that redemp- 
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tion which is in Christ Jesus, and favored to know 
their robes washed and made white in his precious 
blood. And how full of consolation is the belief 
that their spirits are now united with his, who 
so fondly and faithfully watched over their early 
years, shielded them from temptations to sur- 
rounding evil, and turned their feet into the 
path that leads to blessedness: “Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve Him 
day and night in his temple; and He that sitteth 
upon the throne shall dwell amongst them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, neither shall the sun light on them nor 
any heat. For the Lamb, which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them and lead them 
unto living fountains of waters: and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

In the testimony of Balby Monthly Meeting 
concerning Daniel Wheeler, they give the fur- 
ther information: “An orderly and regular at- 
tention to the reading of the Scriptures was 
daily observed in his family ; nor did they omit 
the frequent perusal of the writings of Friends.” 
And further, “It may not be unprofitable in 
this place to notice the exemplary care which 
our departed friend had exercised over his ten- 
der offspring, to train them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord: that they might 
experience a growth in grace, was the fervent 
desire of his heart. He would rise at an early 
hour in the morning to read the Scriptures to 
them, and at night he would quietly withdraw 
from the room when the children were gone to 
rest, to endeavor to direct their youthful minds 
in reverent approaches to their Heavenly Fa- 
ther. The blessing of Him who alone was able 
to preserve them and render them meet for his 
kingdom we believe was not wanting. For 
when, within a short period of each other, three 
of these young people were called from their 
afflicted parent to exchange time for eternity, 
he had the consolation of knowing that their 
end was crowned by a humble and confiding 
trust in redeeming mercy.” 


I have been induced to copy this bright ex- 
ample of fatherly love and labor for insertion 
in THE FRienp (if the editor approves) in the 
hope it may have a fresh and wider circulation 
at this time, and tend to stir us up to greater 
diligence in the performance of our duties 
towards the rising generation ; and especially 
have I in mind those dear young and younger 
Friends who hold the very responsible and in- 
teresting position of parents and caretakers; 
desiring they may be induced afresh to strive 
to “Go and do likewise ;” for does not the day 
call loudly for it? The children and youth 
continue to be the joy of the present, the hope 
of succeeding generations; and it ought to be 
the duty of all to do what lies in their power for 
their improvement and advancement in best 
things, looking for strength and ability to the 
alone Source of good, who has promised to be 
strength in weakness, riches in poverty, and a 
present Helper in the time of need. 5S. H. 


A look at the gay multitude would not lead 
us to suspect that we had all the ills and bur- 
dens, but humanity is very sly and deceitful; 
beneath a smiling countenance sometimes lies 
many a heartache, many a difficulty, that is 
never paraded before our view. We are here 
reminded of the comie actor, who, having split 
the sides of the Parisians with his fun, asked a 
physician to preseribe for his profound melan- 
choly, and was told there was but one cure— 
to go and see Carlini. “Alas!” was the reply, 
“T am Carlini.”—Selected. 


THE FRIEND. 


SHUT IN. 


[The following lines were sent to the Editor 
by a dear friend who has been for a number of 
years an invalid, mostly confined to her bed. 
In the note accompanying it, she alludes to two 
pieces with the same title which have appeared 
in THe FRIEND, and says that “ years ago she 
had committed this to memory, and had often 
found comfort in it,” and expresses the hope that 
it might cheer others, as it had done her.—Eb.] 


Last autumn, when the cold had come, 
And frost had killed the flowers, 

I thonght the days would longer seem, 
And lorely all the hours, 

For I was still to be shut in, 
How long no one can tell; 

Yet shut in by a Father’s hand— 
He doeth all things well. 


It. may be that He shut me in, 

To keep me free from harm; 
If so, I’m glad to feel so safe 

Within his sheltering arm; 
Perhaps it was that I might 

Learn to say, “ Thy will not mine,” 
If so could I gladly take 

The task He did assign. 


Now months have past I still am here, 
Weary, suffering still ; 

But oh, so glad I’ve learned 
To say, Father do thy will. 

The days I thonght would be so long, 
Have never shorter been ; 

As each has brought some joy to me, 
Since I have been shut in. 





Selected for “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
A BETTER DAY. 


Yes! there will come a better day, 
I see it, but not nigh; 

The threatening clouds will pass away 
And leave a brighter sky. 


They whom the wintry storms abide, 
Shall deepen in the root, 

Shall spread their branches far and wide 
And yield both flower and fruit. 


The Church has now her sackcloth on, 
The precious seed lies low ; 

While men were sleepy, tares were sown 
By an unwearied foe. 


Athenian like, this restle:s age, 
Is seeking something new; 

This spirit e’en the church invades, 
And would our faith undo. 


Alas! in this enlightened day, 
Some hold as idle dreams 

The ancient faith ; the good old way 
Too straight and narrow seems, 


The faith our fathers suffered for, 
The doctrines which they taught, 

Are by professors of their name 
Despised as things of naught. 


For this a faithful remnant mourn— 
Their hearts are filled with fears; 

For Zion’s sake they cannot rest, 
But strew their way with tears. 


But there will come a better day— 
I see it, but not now; 

Then lift each drooping head in hope, 
And clear each anxious brow. 


Redeemer, Thou canst make these storms 
Work out thy sovereign will; 

The raging of the wind and waves, 
Thy purposes fulfil. 


Many are straying from the fold, 
Far from the beaten track, 

In which our fathers trod of old; 
Oh ! bring these wanderers back! 


Restore the strength and zeal of youth, 
When Barclay, Fox and Penn, 

Displayed a banner for the Truth, 
Before their fellow men. 








Oh! keep me with thy little flock, 
Though poor and low it be, 

Which though the world deride and mock, 
Is owned and loved by Thee. 


The Truth, the same our fathers knew, 
Shall yet revive and reign ; 

And they that closely cleave thereto, 
Shall lift their heads again. 


Bring round in Thy appointed time 
A better, brighter day, 

And cause Thy face again to shine, 
And chase the clouds away. 


——_______2-e—______— 
SELECTED, 


TO THE MEMORY OF GEO. DILLWYN. 


Fully ripe, like the ear for the reaper, 
He met the pale messenger’s word ; 

Oh! sweet is the sleep of the sleeper 
That rests in the name of the Lord. 


He slumbers at length with his fathers 
Secure from the tempests of time: 

For the storm that on earth often gathers, 
Is unknown in the heavenly clime. 


They have placed the cold earth on his ashes; 
They have given him up to the tomb; 

But the light of his virtues still flashes, 
The pathway of Truth to illume. 


He is dead—but his memory still liveth ; 
He is gone—his example is here ; 

And the lustre and fragrance it giveth 
Shall linger for many a year. 


He stood in the might of his weakness, 
With the snows of long years on his head ; 

And sublime with a patriarch’s meekness 
The Gospel of Jesus he spread. 


The pathway of the faithful he noted— 
In the way of the humble he trod— 

And his life was with ardor devoted, 
To the cause of religion and God. 


Like the sun of a midsummer even, 
When unclouded it sinks in the west, 
His departure was brightened from heaven, 
With a cheering assurance of rest. 


Calm and soft and serene was the slumber, 
Precluding his glorious rise 

And free from all cares that encumber 
The moment he winged to the skies. 


Oh! there’s joy in the grief of the weeper, 
Whose loss may at ove be restored ; 

And sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
That rests in the name of the Lord. 


“Servant of God ! well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ— 
Thy walk of glory done— 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 
L. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to Brown’s Mills, 


(Concluded from page 149.) 

After our return to the railroad station, hav- 
ing still about two hours to spare before the ar- 
rival of our train, we wandered out, without 
any very definite aim, into a part of the sur- 
rounding country which we had not before 
explored. After following a path for some dis- 
tance, we left it and soon got entangled in a 
thicket of bushes, which made travelling difficult 
and laborious. The feet, too, would often sink 
into a bed of moss, which added much to the 
fatigue of walking. It was with unalloyed 
pleasure we came at last to solid ground and 
unobstucted ways. It reminded me of the sen- 
sation described by H. Somers Somerset in ex- 
ploring the unsettled wilds of British America 
and wading through the regions of wet moss 
called Muskeg, in that country. The party were 
almost worn out by the hard toil. “Many of 
us walked leaning on two sticks, utterly ex- 
hausted. Tangled branches caught our feet, 
deep, slushy mud impeded our weary steps. 
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Suddenly, from the front of the train, there 
eame a cry of ‘The hard ground! The hard 
ground ’ and in a few moments we emerged 
from the thick, swampy forest in which we had 
been travelling, into open country and a firm 
soil. Never have I seen such a change. A min- 
ute before we had been poor wrecks, hobbling 
wearily along, supporting ourselves with sticks. 
Now, in a moment, the crutches were cast aside, 
and, with a shout of joy, we rushed forward, 
actually dancing with pleasure. At first we 
seemed ashamed of our folly, but soon throwing 
aside all disguise, we commenced to run, and 
bounded down the trail like children.” 

Our little company had not encountered nearly 
so much difficulty as H. S. Somerset’s party, and 
the reaction, on being extricated from it, was 
proportionately less, and did not lead to any 
such outbursts of joy. 

In much of the drier part of the woods, the 
ground was thickly covered over with small, 
rounded clumps of a branching lichen, of a pale 
greenish-gray color. The branches were hollow 
and cylindrical, not spread out flat, like we so 
often see on trees and fence rails. It was the 
Cladonia rangiferina, or Reindeer Moss, which 
grows in many parts of the world, but is espec- 
ially abundant in Arctic regions and supplies 
the principal food of the reindeer. 

Another family of lichens grew on the bark 
of old trees, hanging in thread-like masses of 
fibres, scattered among which were, small, round 
caps or shields, that have sacs or cells in their 
substance, which contain the spores or seeds 
from which new plants are originated. These 
belonged to the genus Usnea. We found two 
species of them. 

Lichens derive their nourishment from the 
air; the trees, rocks, etc., on which they grow 
merely acting as supports for them. They are 
long-lived plants and very widely diffused, grow- 
ing in the warmest and in the coldest regions. 
In the economy of nature, they serve fur the 
first commencement of vegetation, especially to 
prepare the soil for plants of a higher organiza- 
tion. 

A part of the swampy ground north of the 
railroad had been recently overrun by one of 
the fires which are often so destructive in the 
pines. In walking over the burnt ground, the 
foot would at times sink several inches into the 
light, powdery ashes, and in one place we saw 
by the smoke ascending from a small hole, that 
combustion was still going on below the surface. 
I had just purchased a new cane, and thought- 
lessly plunged it in to ascertain the depth. On 
drawing it out, I found the heat had marred the 
paint. 

It was one of those warm and pleasant days 
which we frequently meet with in the latter part 
of autumn, and this had drawn many of the in- 
sects from their winter retreats. The wasps 
generally hide themselves in crevices, in logs of 
wood or in old buildings, but to-day we saw many 
of them enjoying the sun’s rays. My companion 
counted about seventy-five around the railroad 
depot, and we saw others on one of the posts 
erected by the railroad company near the track. 

Among the insects we saw were crickets, 
grasshoppers, flies, bees, ants, spiders and grand- 
father-long-legs. But the most interesting ani- 
mated object was a small lizard, which my 
sharp-sighted companion discovered on a pile 
of old railroad ties. It was a quick-motioned 
animal, and it was only after several unsuc- 


cies not uncommon in the sandy parts of New 
Jersey, especially in the wooded regions. It is 
a slender animal, six or seven inches long, with 
five toes on each foot, covered with scales, and 
having a rather Jong and slender tail, which is 
very easily broken, but replaced by a new one, 
which grows out in time. 

It is a harmless little creature, that feeds on 
insects and hibernates in cold weather. It lays 
its eggs in the sand, and they are hatched by 
the heat of the sun. It is often seen on fence- 
rails, and is sometimes called the fence-lizard. 
But one other species of lizard is found in New 
Jersey, and that is the “ Blue-tailed lizard.” It 
is rather larger than the tree-lizard, and not so 
numerous. 

There are between seven hundred and eight 
hundred species of lizards known to naturalists, 
and these are found in many parts of the world, 
more abundantly in the warmer regions. In 
former geologic ages, there were numerous kinds 
which are now extinct, some of them of very 
strange shapes, and of great size, from twenty- 
five to eighty feet in length. Some of these lived 
on vegetable matter and others were carnivorous. 


save the fear of the Lord, which fills the hearts 
of his humble, dependent children, with love 
that is stronger than death.” 

Though others knew nothing of what was 
going on in the child’s heart, he, on the other 
hand, was quick to notice inconsistencies of con- 
duct on the part of those who made high pro- 
fessions. One instance of this kind is mentioned 
in his Journal, not by way of criticism, but, as 
he says, that older persons should “be careful 
of giving offence to the little ones.” “I remem- 
ber,” he states, “‘a person, once, at my father’s 
house, who spake about religious matters with 
an affected tone as if he was a good man. When 
he went away, I was near him, and when he 
mounted his horse, taking a dislike to some of 
[the animal’s] motions, he called him an ugly 
dumb beast, with such an accent as bespake 
great displeasure, and grieved me much; for I 
did believe that a man whose mind was sweet- 
ened with Divine love truly, would not speak 
wrathfully or diminutively even of the beasts of 
the field, which were given to man for his use— 
he did not make them himself.” 

As John Churchman grew in years, the ten- 
derness of heart that marked that earlier time, 
was somewhat marred by a relapse into an un- 
due indulgence of his love of pleasure; and re- 
belling against the gentle admonitions of the 
Divine Shepherd, whose unslumbering eye was 
ever watchful of this lamb of his flock, his for- 
mer peace was displaced by uneasiness and rest- 
lessness. He endeavored for a time to find re- 
lief by assiduous devotion to his studies,* in 
which he proved himself an apt scholar. But 
though this brought forgetfulness at times, it 
did not lead to rest ; and it was a spell of illness 
that was the means of his being brought again 
to desire more earnestly those enduring things 
of the spirit, and caused him to resolve never 
again to treat with indifference the heavenly 
requirings. 

But the good resolutions of the sick-bed did 
not stand when the time of testing came, and 
he fell away again from that state of humble 
dependence upon his Heavenly Father in which 
alone he had been safe. For some years, then, 
he remained in a state of unsettlement. Out- 
wardly, a good companion among young peo- 
ple and ready to cap a joke with the wittiest, 
inwardly he was subject to many sore conflicts. 
“The subtle working of the power of darkness 
was at times very great, suggesting to me that 
all things came by nature and that there was 
no God, no heaven, no devil, no punishment for 
evil, religion a jest, and painful care about fu- 
turity a silly whim propagated to deprive peo- 
ple of pleasure. But blessed be the Lord! He 
preserved me from that snare, for while I felt his 
Judgment for sin I believed in his being and holi- 
ness. I am indeed fully of the mind that no 
man can be an atheist before he acts contrary 
to knowledge, when, to allay the horror and 
anguish of mind he feels for the commission of 
sin, he closes in with this temptation. At other 
times, the same subtle power would tempt me 
to despair of merey. . . . But the hand of 
the Lord was underneath, though for my dis- 
obedience He suffered me to remain in the wil- 
derness and to dwell among fiery serpents, until 
He had wasted that in me which lusted after 
forbidden things. 

“In this state I continued until I was about 
nineteen years of age. As I was walking one 
day to meeting, thinking on my folorn condi- 
tion and remembering the bread in my Heav- 


* His teacher was a weaver, a poor man, who sat in 
his loom while the children read to him. 





From “ THE UNITED FRIEND.” 


The Making of a Minister. 


About the year 1713, there came to a little 
lad of eight years of age, sitting in a country 
meeting in Chester County, Pennsylvania, a new 
and deep experience. Although he had often 
felt within himself reproof for bad words and 
actions, he had not known whence it came; but 
this day in the solemn silence of the reverent 
assembly, his little heart was filled with the 
presence of heavenly love, and under the tender 
influence of the Divine visitation the Lord “ dis- 
covered to [the child] the knowledge of him- 
self.” The boy saw himself as never before, 
and realized, too, that though but a child dwell- 
ing, it might be said, in a wilderness and un- 
known of men, he was nevertheless the object 
of his Heavenly Father’s love and care; who, 
by his Holy Spirit, had sought in time past to 
reprove him when he did wrong, and who now 
in a more signal manner drew near to assure 
him of his love. Writing many years after of 
that day he says: “The Lord in his infinite 
mercy and goodness clearly informed me that if 
I would mind the discoveries of his truth and 
pure light for the future, what I had done in 
the time of my ignorance He would wink at and 
forgive (Acts xvii: 30); and oh! the stream of 
love which filled my heart with solid joy at that 
time and lasted for many days, is beyond all 
expression.” 

The lad’s name was John Churchman. His 
parents were concerned Friends, earnestly de- 
sirous that their children should be brought up 
“in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
On his young mind, the experience of that quiet 
meeting hour (of which, however, he spoke to 
no one) was to leave a lasting impress. He had 
there known the presence of the Almighty —of 
the power of Him who “hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
heaven with the span;” insomuch that for a 
time, even the fury of the elements, so terrify- 
ing to most children, could not disturb the peace 
of his heart. Being sent one day into a place 
where many dead trees stood, a great wind arose 
and blew some down and filled the air with fly- 
ing branches. But “I stood still,” he writes, 
cessful attempts, that it was captured and placed |“ with my mind turned inward to the Lord, 
in the botanical box, to be conveyed home. It| who I believed was able to preserve me from 
was a tree-lizard (Sceloporus undulatus), a spe-| hurt. So I passed among the trees without fear, 
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enly Father’s house when I was a dutiful child, 
and that by straying from Him and spending 
my portion I had been eight years in grievous 
want, I inwardly cried, ‘If thou art pleased 
again to visit me, I beseech thee, O Lord! visit 
my body with sickness, or pain, or whatever 
thou mayst please, so that the will of the old 
man may be slain with the transgression, and 
everything in me that thy controversy is against, 
that I may be made a sanctified vessel by thy 
power. Spare only my life until redemption is 
wrought and my peace made with thee.’” 

In the following year he goes on to say, “it 
pleased the Lord to remember me, who had been 
an exile in captivity under the old task-master 
in Egypt spiritually, to make way for 
my deliverance.” The young man was again 
brought to a bed of sickness; and as he lay (as 
was doubtless believed by those at his side) near 
death’s door, he did in reality give up his life— 
that life of his will which had so persistently 
sought to rule in opposition to the Father’s will 
—and he cried, “I am not worthy to live or 
enjoy favor, yet O Lord! if thou wilt be pleased 
to look on me with an eye of pity, do what thou 
wilt with me.” Then “an evidence was given 
me that the Lord had heard my ery and in mercy 
looked down on me from his holy habitation ; 
and a willing heart and patience were given me 
to bear his chastisements and the working of 
his eternal word of power, which created all 
things at the beginning, and by which alone 
poor fallen man is created anew in the Heav- 
enly image.” And as he felt the incomes of 
Divine love welling up more and more in his 
heart, “the prospect of so great forgiveness,” 
he says, “made me love thee more; for love is 
reciprocal. I remember that I saw the morn- 
ing light, and thought all things looked new 
and sweet.” 

So “it pleased the Lord,” he continues, “ to 
restore me, that I recovered my usual strength, 
and was frequently humbled under a sense of 
the tender dealings of a merciful God, whose 
goodness and owning love I felt to be very near. 
I then loved retirement and inwardly to feel 
after the incomes of life, and was often fearful 
lest I should again fall away. In this time it 
was manitested to me that if in patience I stood 
faithful, I should be called to the work of the 
ministry. 

“T loved to attend religious meetings, espe- 
cially those for discipline, and it was clearly 
shown me that all who attend those meetings 
should inwardly wait in great awfulness to know 
the immediate presence of Christ, the Head of 
the Church, to give them an understanding 
what their several services are, and for ability 
to answer the requirings of Truth. For it is 
by the light and spirit thereof that the Lord’s 
work is done with acceptance, and none should 
presume to speak or act without its motion and 
direction. They who act and speak without it, 
do often darken counsel, mislead the weak, and 




























































































































































of sensible Friends. It is good for all 
who are concerned to speak to matters in meet- 
ings for Discipline, in the first place to take 
heed that their own spirits do not prompt there- 
to, and to mind the time when to speak fitly ; 
for a word in season from a pure heart is pre- 
cious, and frequently prevents debates instead 
of ministering contention. When they have 
spoken to business, they should turn inward to 
feel whether the pure truth owns them, and in 
that rest, without an over-anxious care whether 
it succeeds at that time or not.” 

This was a period of preparation for the larger 
















































































service which the great Head of the Church 
should require of him. “I rarely passed a day,” 
he says, “ without feeling the incomes of Divine 
life, and was favored strongly to desire ‘ the sin- 
cere milk of the holy Word, that in humility 
I might grow thereby in substance. 
wards I was left and withdrawn from, so that 
for days, yea many days together, I was without 
inward refreshment, and ready to fear that I 
had offended my gracious Redeemer ; and being 
thoughtful and inwardly engaged to know the 
cause, I had to consider that children, though 
they may be thriving and darlings of their na- 
tural parents, are not fit for much business 
until they are weaned, and although they grow 
finely they are gradually taught to wait the ap- 
pointed time between meals, before they have 
much care of their father’s business; and are 
further prepared so as to miss a set meal, or be 
a longer time without outward food, before they 
are fit for a journey. 
(leaving the reader to judge whence they came) 
a hope began to revive in me that I was not 
forsaken.” 


expose their own folly, to the burden and grief 





THE FRIEND. 





But after- 


With these thoughts 


At the age of twenty-six years he was ap- 
pointed to the station of elder. In accompany- 
ing ministering Friends on religious visits, as 
he sometimes did, he at times felt that messages 
were given him to deliver; but fearing from 
the gentleness of the motion that he might be 
deceived and that they were of his own imagin- 
ing, he often remained silent, when the subse- 


quent feelings of condemnation showed that 


he should have spoken. He knew that some 
had been called to the ministry with a power 
and authority they could neither withstand nor 
mistake. His own condition was so different 
from this, that his exercise was great lest through 
hastiness he should run before he was bid, though 
at the same time desirous to do what was really 
required of him. As he remained in this frame 
of mind, light came through the channel of this 
language which he heard in the secret of his 
heart: “If thou wast to take a lad, an entire 
stranger to thy language and business, however 
likely he appeared for service, thou must speak 
loudly and distinetly to him, and perhaps with 
an accent or tone that might show thee to be 
in earnest, to engage his attention and point out 
the business. But thou wouldst expect it should 
be otherwise with a child brought up in thine 
house, who knew thy language, and with whom 
thou hadst been familiar. Thou wouldst ex- 
pect him to wait by thee and watch thy motions, 
so as to be instructed by thine eye looking upon 
him, or pointing thy finger, and wouldst rebuke 
or correct such a one if hedid not obey thy will 
on such a small, intelligent information.” 

Not long after this, as he sat in meeting, a 
few words rose freshly before him with a gentle 
commission to deliver them, which he did, and 
therein found peace. For several weeks after 
this he was silent, having no openings in heav- 
enly things, and feeling poor and needy, as one 
forsaken. ‘‘ Yet I loved Friends,” he writes, 
“and remembering the saying of a minister for- 
merly, ‘We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren,’ 
I hoped that I was not quite forgotten. Some 
remarkable sentences had fixed in my mind 
sometime before, which I now began to under- 
stand more sensibly — ministry should be of ne- 
cessilty and not of choice, and there is no living 
by silence or by preaching merely.’ Something 
in me was ready to wish to be employed, that I 
might have bread, for when I found a motion 
to speak I had the owning love of the Heavenly 
Father, which is and ever will be bread to his 


children. 
health, and peace stand in an eutire subjection 
to the will of the Lord, whether in silence or 
speaking, suffering or reigning, still dwelling 
with the Seed (Christ) in our hearts; humbly 
waiting for and feeling after his power to arise, 
who is the resurrection and the life; and when 
He is pleased to appear his children partake 
in measure of his glory.” 


























































. + Our strength, preservation, 


Finding the occasion of his appearing in pub- 


lic testimony to increase, he eventually believed 
it right to request his friends to release him 
from the station of elder, feeling that instead 
of taking care of the ministry of others, he 
needed the care of others himself. 
marks which he made at probably the last 
meeting of ministers and elders which he at- 
tended in the latter capacity, are well worth 
preserving. 
the elders from the different subordinate meet- 
ings being called to answer one after another 
as to the state of the ministry in their several 
meetings, a fear took hold of John Churchman 
lest a form of words was too much observed, 
particularly the phrase that “the ministry is 
well received.” So, he says, “when my turn 
came, I could not be easy without varying that 


Some re- 


It was a Quarterly Meeting, and 


part,and . . said that I believed the ministry 


of the public Friends was generally approved of ; 
and added that I did wish that the ministry of 
all the ministering Friends was better received 


than I conceived it was. Whereupon I was 


asked what I meant; and under the weight I 
felt on my mind I replied, it was not from a 
thought of bearing hard on the service of the 
public Friends, but from the difference between 


approving thereof because [Friends] believed it 
was right, and attending no further, which would 


n»t do the work. To put in practice what they 


heard recommended was only the well receiving 


of it, and if that was really the case our Society 


would appear more beautiful than at present.” 


Sound advice truly, and by no means restricted 


in its application to John Churchman’s time 
alone. 

At another time, as he sat in a meeting for 
worship, where many were present not of our 


Society, his heart went forth in love to the people, 


in which “ flow of affection,” he says, “I had a 
very bright opening as I thought, and expected 
to stand up with it very soon; but being willing 
to weigh it carefully, I was not very forward, 
viewing its decreasing brightness, until some- 
thing said, as it were, within me, ‘ Is the woe in 
it?'—is the necessity laid upon thee? (1 Cor. 
ix: 16. ‘ Woe is unto me if I preach not the 
gospel.’) This put me to a stand, and made 
me feel after the living presence of Him in whose 
name and power I desired to speak, if I ap- 
peared in testimony ; and not feeling the pure 
life and power of Truth so as to stand up, the 
brightness of the vision faded, and left me 
quiet, humble, and thoughtful for this preser- 
vation. The drawing strength and lusting de- 
sire of the unstable who centre not to the pure 
gift in themselves, are as the many waters, or 
sea of Mystery Babylon, for her merchants to 
sail their ships and trade upon.” 

This was a time of spiritual growth with the 
young man who was yet scarcely thirty years 
old, and though the welfare of the churches was 
strongly in his heart, and he felt, at times “ the 
extendings of the love of the Heavenly Father 
to reach over sea and land,’’ yet he believed it 
his duty at that period to keep mostly near 
home, and much in inward retirement. 

In the winter of 1735-6, his gift was acknowl- 
edged by Friends and he was recorded as a 
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We commend to our readers the following 
remarks of that deeply experienced servant of 
the Lord, Isaac Penington :— 

“Qh! what could the Lord do more for his 
people than to turn them to that pure seed of 
life which will make them all alive, and keep 
them all in life and purity; and then to make 
use of every living member in the living body, 
as his spirit shall please to breathe upon it, and 
his power to actuate it! And indeed, there is 
need of all the life and power to the body, 
which the Lord sees good to bestow upon any 
member of it, only, dear Friends, here is to be 
the great care, that every member keep within 
the limits of life, wherein its capacity and ability 
for service lies, and out of which, it can do no 
real service for God, or to the body.” 


































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The sessions of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress were begun on the 2nd inst. The Senate ad- 
journed until noon of the 3rd, when the President’s 
Message was expected. In the House, Thomas B. Reed, 
Republican, was elected Speaker, by a vote of 234, as 
against 95 for Charles F. Crisp, Democrat; 1 for Cul- 
berson, of Texas, Democrat, and 9 for Bell, of Colo- 
rado, Populist. 

The United States debt statement shows an increase 
in the public debt, less cash in the Treasury, during 
Tenth Month, of $2,046,502. Total cash in the Treas- 
ury, $801,120,692. ; 

Judge Simonton, in the United States Circuit Court, 
in Charleston, S. C, on the 2nd inst., decided in favor 
of the Columbia Club, the case growing out of a recent 
raid upon the club rooms by the State Liquor Dispen- 
sary authorities. The Court ordered the return of the 
liquors seized, and assessed the entire costs on the Dis- 
pensary constables. 

The theory is now advanced that Ascutney Moun- 
tain, at Windsor, Conn., was once a voleano. Recent 
analysis of the green granite from the mountain shows 
that it is not really granite, as it contains no mica, but 
a different mineral, so that the stone is more valuable 
than granite. It is said to be absolutely imperishable, 
as it contains none of the natural elements which cause 
stone to decay. The stone has at some time been sub- 
jected to intense heat, which has driven out all the 
metals, and made it remarkably compact 

Fifteen hundred sea-otter skins were brought to the 
traders by Alaska Indians this year, according to the 
estimate of a trader just returned to Seattle. Furs of 
bears and foxes aggregating many thousand dollars in 
value, were also brought in. He says Alaska’s wealth 
in furs is very great, and in many regions is yet prac- 
tically untouched. 

Discoveries of valuable onyx, which promise to de- 
velop into very large mines, have been made near 
Healdsburg, Cal. The stone is beautifully marked, 
and a blast of the face of the ledge has exposed it in 
great quantities. 

Rich silver and gold deposits are reported to have 
been discovered at Wilcox, Arizona. 

Potatoes are so plentiful and so unprofitable at ruling 
cone in North Dakota, that a farmer at Grand Forks 

nas announced that he will not dig the large quantities 
he has, and has invited his neighbors to help them- 
selves and take all they care for, for the trouble of dig- 
ging and carrying them away. 

The pear crop in Georgia this year is the largest on 
record. It is estimated by those in a position to know 
and to judge correctly that it will exceed 300,000 bar- 
rels. 

Old Maine fishermen say there are more sea fowls 
flying around the islands on the coast this fall than any 
fall previous since 1840. 

Wild geese are devastating the wheat fields near El 
Reno, Oklahoma. Hundreds are killed every day. 
They do as much damage as the grasshoppers. 

On the 29th ult. a terrible disaster occurred at an 
iron mine at Brewster, N. Y. Without warning, about 
fifty tons of rock fell upon the miners, killing 13 of 
them. The accident was a repetition of one nineteen 
years ago. 

There were 417 deaths in this city last week, which 
is 31 more than the previous week and 5 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the foregoing, 
225 were males and 192 were females: 58 died of con- 
sumption; 49 of pneumonia; 31 of heart disease; 21 
of diphtheria; 18 of apoplexy; 16 of marasmus; 16 

from casualties; 14 of old age; 12 of inflammation of 
































































































































































































































































the stomach and bowels ; 12 of convulsions; 11 of can- 
cer; 11 of bronchitis; 11 of croup, and 9 of uremia. 


112; conpon, 111$ a 112}, 4’s, 1925, 1203 a 121; 8's, 
1148 a 115}; currency 6’s, 101 a 110}. 


$2.60 a $2.85 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.25; do., do., straight, $3.30 a $3.40; do., 
do., patent, $3.45 a $3.65 ; spring, clear, $ 
do., straight, $3.20 a $3.25; do., patent, $3.40 a $3.60 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher; city mills, extra, $2.60 a 
$2.90; do., clear, $3.15 a $3.30; do., straight, $3.30 a 
$3.50; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.85. 


































































THE FRIEND. 





Mary E. Warver, 3308 Baring St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Careful and prompt attention given to all orders 
for house furnishing and dry goods. Also I will be 
pleased to meet my customers at any time or place, 
and accompany them to any of the best stores in the 
city. 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 97; 4’s, 1907, reg., 111} a 


Corron.—Middling uplands, 8§c. per pound. 
FLour.—Winter super, $2.35 a $2.50; do., extras, ee i te a ee 
A youNG woman Friend wishes position as com- 
panion to an invalid or elderly Friend. Address C, 
Office of Tue Frienp. 
2.7 reer 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, West Grove, 
Pa., Tenth Month 24th, 1895, THompson FRAME and 
SYLVANIA CooPER. 


5 a $3.00; 

















































Rye Four. — 
Choice Penn’a, $2.75 per bbl. BuckwHEaT Four. 
—$1.40 a $1.50 per 100 pounds for new ; jobbing sales, 
about 10c. higher. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 654 a 65}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 333 a 333c. 
No. 2 white oats, 243 a 25}c. 

Beer CaTrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 4} a 4}c.; 
medium, 34 a 4c.; common, 2} a 3}c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 3} a 3}c.; good, 2} a 3c.; 
medium, 2} a 2c , common, 1} a 2c.; lambs, 25 a 43e° 

Hoas.—Best Western, 5} a djc. 

ForeIGN. — Great Britain has about 1,300,000 cy- 
clists, and a capital of £75,000,000 is invested in the 
production of bicycles and tricycles. The factories in 
which the machines are made give daily employment 
to 43,000 men. 

On the 27th ult., Berthelot, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, read in the French Chamber of Deputies a state- 
ment prepared by the Ministry in regard to Madagas- 
car, which, he declared, was henceforth a French pos- 
session. However, he continued, France would respect 
any engagement which Madagascar had contracted 
towards certain Powers and in cases where the Hova 
Government had contracted obligations, France would 
respect the rules of international law applicable thereto. 
The Chamber, by a vote of 426 to 59, approved the 
Government’s declaration. 

It is reported that Sagasta, ex-Premier of Spain, has 
declared it would be madness to hold a general elec- 
tion at present, when the Government is threatened 





Diep, Fifth Month 9th, 1895, at his residence near 

Tecumseh, Mich., Josaua Taytor, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. He was a life-long member of the 
Society of Friends, and many years an elder of Adrian 
Monthly Meeting. 
, at her residence in Roswell, New Mexico, on 
the twenty-second of Ninth Month, 1895, of paralysis, 
EuNIcE WARRINGTON, daughter of George and Martha 
Shreve. She was beloved by all who knew her. She 
expressed herself as being at peace with the Spirit, 
and departed this life in her seventieth year. 

——, at her home near Elsinore, Cal., on the morn- 
ing of Tenth Month Ist, 1895, Mexissa C. HALL, wife 
of Charles P, Hall, in the fifty-second year of her age; 
an esteemed member of Middleton Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Ohio. After a lingering illness, which she 
bore with remarkable patience, she left her family and 
friends the consoling assurance that she felt nothing 
in her way of entering into that rest her soul had 
earnestly desired. 

, at her late residence near Marshalton, Chester 
Co., Pa., on the twenty-third of Tenth Month, 1895, 
JANE Epwarps KniGcuat, having just completed her 
eighty-third year. She was a member of Muncy 
Monthly Meeting, Lycoming County, Pa., in which 
for many years she was a valued overseer. In the 
earlier part of her life she was a successful teacher in 
the Friends’ School in that neighborhood, and her in- 
fluence fur good extended far and wide through the 








icy deltas ‘Sen altnetion 1? ; 1 he js | 20UnS people there brought under her care. Later 
peemaionn” weer te stuation is extremely grave, Ne 18 | che became a teacher at Westtown School. While in 


reported to have said, when Spain is compelled to send 
young and inexperienced troops and money to Cuba. 

In the Oficial Bulletin published in Santiago de 
Cuba on the 22n1 ult, were the names of thirty sol- 
diers of the Battalion Baza, stationed in that city, and 
fifty of the Batallion Habana, of Gibara, as well as of 
a great number of the Argentine volunteers who came 
there lately to fight on the Spanish side, all of whom 
have deserted and joined the rebels. 

Recent violent storms in Sonth Russia and on the 
Black Sea damaged property to the extent of 40,000,000 
roubles. Over 80 persons are said to have perished. 

A second terrible massacre has occurred at Marash. 
Houses were pillaged indiscriminately, and it is re- 
ported that “thousands of persons were killed and 
many hundreds wounded.” News has reached Con- 
stantinople from Zeitun that on the 13th ult. a force 
of 15,000 Armenians captured the fort occupied by 
the Turkish troops. A large force of Turks is said to 
be concentrating on Zeitun. 

Australia stands first among the wool-producing 
countries of the world. The yield last year was 550,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The branch of the Bank of Montreal in New York 
City has received from the Caribou mine, at Kootani, 
B. C., the second largest block of gold that has ever 
passed through the New York Assay Office. It is in 
the form of a sugar loaf, weighs 2,435 ounces, and is 
valued at $41,857. The bank also received from the 
Horsefly mine, in the same section, a gold brick weigh- 
ing 1,511 ounces, valued at $26,150. The metal is 
virgin gold, of a greenish tint—similar to Australian 
gold. 


this position she was married to Dubree Knight. 
Subsequently they were appointe! Superintendent and 
Matron of the Institution, in which service she per- 
formed her part with her habitual dignity, gentleness, 
and Christian diligence. The last few years of her 
life were marked by cheerful and patient submission 
to the limitations of failing health and strength. 
Having trusted from her early youth in her Lord 
and Saviour, endeavoring to f»llow Him in love and 
humility, she enj»yed the fulfilment of his promise, 
‘Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

——,at her home near Parkerville, Chester Co, 
Pa., on the tenth of Eleventh Month, 1895, Depora# 
B. Wess, in the sixty-sixth year of her age ; a beloved 
member and minister of Kennet Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. The world and its pleasures had many at- 
tractions for her in early life, but soon, like Paul, 
when the “ Unseen One” spoke, she yielded a full 
submission to the renewing and transforming power 
of the Holy Spirit, and became an able advocate of 
the cause of “ Truth and righteousness” in the earth. 
Many years of her life were spent in teaching, and 
perhaps not a few, now in active business, may re 
member some spiritual instruction received from her 
when they were little children. She did not go much 
from home in the exercise of her gift, but was fre- 
quently an: sweetly engaged therein in her own and 
neighboring meetings, and in the summer of 1894, when 
in feeble health, visited in Gospel love the meetings 
composing Philadelphia Quarterly Meetings. This 
seemed like an evening sacrifice. Her health, which 
had long been very frail, soon after became so much 
impaired, as to confine her entirely to her home and 
much to her couch. It has been apparent for the 
past year that the end was approaching, and though 
it came suddenly at last, it was neither unexpected 
nor unwelcome. In a letter to an invalid friend, writ- 
ten about a month before her death, she says, “ Well, 
we are the dear Lord’s prisoners. Sweet He is to us 
both.” Then again, “ We know not when the end may 
come, but we love his will.” ‘‘ What are these which 
are arrayed in white robes? Whence come they?” 
“These are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpinc Scuoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZeEBEDEE HAIneEs, Sup’t. 

SarRAH J. BEDELL, Purchasing Agent, with ex- 
perience, will do any shopping desired for Friends 
living in or out of the city or in distant States. 


Address 269 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 








WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS. 













